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cases clever anticipation on the part of the more sensational
papers of a crisis that in fact only gathered and broke in the
last forty-eight hours. Indeed, those that were in the know
knew nothing until the last moment. This view is borne out
in the Londoner's Diary from the Evening Standard of
Monday, 21 st February. This particular gossip column is
perhaps the best informed of any in London. * The crisis
became acute very suddenly,' it asserts. * Its precipitation was,
in fact, a surprise to most members of the Cabinet. When
they went to the meeting on Saturday they had no idea that
Mr. Eden was verging on resignation/ In addition to Morri-
son and Elliott, Oliver Stanley was cited as giving him
support.

Sunday, soth February, was a day of intolerable tension.
The Hitler speech was long and dull. It lasted three hours,
and settled nothing. According to a cynical German diplo-
matic expert, for the first hour it was statistics supplied by
Goering; for the second, invective at the expense of the foreign
press by Ribbentrop; for the third, a peroration by Goebbels.
As far as the events of that Sunday in London were con-
cerned, his furious attack on Bolshevism, which he coupled
with taunts at British statesmen, and in particular Eden, were
to have the most immediate effect on his world audience.
Eden he accused of being blind to the menace of Com-
munism, and of poisoning international relations by permit-
ting press attacks on Germany and Italy.

The Fiihrer condemned the British Foreign Secretary at
2.30 on a Sunday afternoon. By 7.30 the British Foreign
Secretary had resigned. Europe, increasingly alive to the
efficacy of blackmail, drew a conclusion from this time
sequence, which seems to have made some impression on
Chamberlain and his colleagues.

The discussions were still going on when Hitler's
speech became available in translation. Gordon Lennox
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